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Art. I. — 1. The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate, etc. Complete in one volume. Boston : Ticknor 
and Fields. 1856. 

2. Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet 
Laureate. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

The question is often started, whether advance in civilization 
and knowledge is favorable to poetry. It would be about as 
fair a question, whether the spring, summer, or autumn is the 
most favorable season for flowers. The only answer would be 
to ask, in turn, For what kind of flowers ? If for anemones 
and violets, the spring ; if for asters, the autumn. In like 
manner each stage of development has its poetry. In an age 
of external facts, when life has to do constantly with the out- 
ward, poetry will be objective. The epic and the drama both 
have their epoch here. But when life has become more in- 
ternal, — when the outward affords little excitement, and the 
great struggles are carried on within the soul, — then poetry 
becomes subjective. As society advances, narrative poetry, or 
even prose fiction, has less place. It is in the imperfections of 
a wall, the crevices that time has made or unskilfulness has 
left, that the ivy and 'the wall-flower take their root. So 
an examination of the narrative literature of our own day 
would show that it has its root in the faults, not in the perfec- 
tions, of our civilization. It is among the suffering poor, the 
oppressed slaves, the unequal laws, that our novels and 
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romances find their material. Should society become a per- 
fect machine, so that there would be no oppression, or injus- 
tice, or wrong, it would afford no opportunity for the novelist. 
The individual would be lost, so far as the outward world 
is concerned ; and it is the nature of this kind of literature to 
represent the individual over against society, and at war 
with it. 

Notwithstanding all this, the world within would be more 
and more real. The soul would become more and more con- 
scious of its aspirations and its doubts. The individual, so 
far as society is concerned, would be lost ; so far as the great 
background of infinite truth is concerned, he would loom up 
in vaster proportions than before. Even domestic animals 
gain variety by culture. So does the inner man gain more 
marked individuality by culture and civilization. There is, 
therefore, a kind of poetry which finds its truest place only at 
such a time as this. It is the literature of the soul, the utter- 
ance of its longings, the record of its battles with unseen foes. 
The outward world will appear in it, not as the arena or the 
background of battles, but transfigured by the inner spirit, and 
taken up into its realm. Such is the literature in which this 
age is in some respects in advance of any other, and of which 
Tennyson wears worthily the Laureate crown. 

Tennyson's first volume* contained only intimations of his 
capacity in this direction. It did show, however, his immense 
power over the harmony of language and the melody of 
sound. It stood to those that were to come in the relation 
which the prelude of the minstrel upon his instrument bears 
to his song. Indeed, the first piece is called A Melody. With 
the next volumes came the articulate voice, a deeper passion, 
and something of the warmth of life. The very first poem of 
this issue, " The Lady of Shalott," shows that the minstrel has 
awakened to the consciousness of his work. As the mystic 
lady of the song weaves into her web the pictures of the 
world as they are reflected in her magic mirror, but may not 
look at the world itself, so does the artist abjure in his work 
the gross realities of things, and deal only with their forms, as 

* Published in 1830. 
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they are reflected in his imagination and sublimated by it into 
mere beauty. The artist must hold himself, aloof from the 
selfish aim that would lay hold of the realities of things for 
himself. It was the remark of one of the most promising and 
distinguished of our younger sculptors, that if the artist gave 
way to unworthy feelings in regard to his model, the effect 
would be visible in his work. The artist must live, so far as 
he is an artist, in the world of forms. Art must, so far as it 
is art, have no ulterior end of utility. 

" Beauty is its own excuse for being." 

Such is the first negation, the first step in that self-denial 
which must be the entrance to the life of the artist, as well as 
to that of the Christian. But the world of forms is a world of 
shadows and emptiness. One cannot live there long before 
horror seizes hold of him. Such is the lesson of " The Palace 
of Art," which is in some respects the most striking and power- 
ful of the minor poems of Tennyson, and which shows by its 
very power that he was uttering a portion of his own deep 
experience. Here comes, then, the second negation, which 
applied to the first would result in affirmation. The outward 
world has been given up in its grossness. The world of shad- 
ows is now given up in its emptiness. "What remains is to 
find a higher life, in which the world, without its grossness 
and harsh materialism, shall yet have a real being, — in which 
all sharp individualism shall be lost, all antagonism solved, 
and all shall be filled out by the infinite fulness. It is for the 
pursuit of this higher life that the soul leaves its lordly Palace 
of Art, with its haunting horrors, and it is this quest which, 
until it is accomplished, gives the chief vitality to Tennyson's 
poetry. It wanders out into a world of struggle and dark- 
ness ; but it will press on until the light is gained. The 
poems most marked by this spirit are " Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere," " Love and Duty," " Locksley Hall," and " The Two 
Voices." In these the great riddles of life — the falseness of 
its conventionalities, the darkness that clouds our highest as- 
pirations, the anguish that springs from our noblest acts — 
were stated, but not solved. In " Love and Duty " there is a 
presentiment of gain from the conflict, but the hearts torn 
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asunder are left bleeding. In " Locksley Hall " the despond- 
ing gloom is driven away by higher resolutions, the com- 
plaining, tempting voices are cried down ; but there is no 
solution of the great evils which we have looked in the face. 
There is no more connection between the despair and the con- 
fidence, than between the head and the body of the Sphinx. 
So is it also in " The Two Voices." A " hidden hope " is all 
that brings strength and courage. Brightness gleams in the 
distance. The wanderer is sure that it is before him ; but he 
has not yet reached it. Not yet is the full triumphant song 
of victory which shall, after much sorrow and conflict, burst 
upon our ear. It is now the season of struggle, of prepara- 
tion, of aspiration. 

This same character is visible also in the fragmentary na- 
ture of the majority of those of our author's poems which do 
not bear the marks that have been referred to. If grief is 
expressed, it is for the most part an uninterrupted wail. 
There is no intimation of relief. It is darkness without a 
compensating spot of light. If a narrative is given, it is gen- 
erally a single incident, torn from its connection, and left 
ragged and incomplete. If a figure, it is only a figure, with- 
out action or speech. Even such a perfect poem as " The 
Palace of Art " is marked by stars, which show its incomplete- 
ness. The poems have thus, many of them, the appearance 
of studies, fragments like those which adorn an artist's studio. 
This may be understood by comparing them with Longfellow's 
poems, in which the light and shade are for the most part 
equally balanced. If a poem begin in gloom, the sad heart is 
bidden to " cease repining." They may also be compared 
with those of Tennyson's own poems which close the volume 
beginning with Maud, where each is, in like manner, a com- 
plete and balanced whole. In others of the poems now spe- 
cially under criticism, we have the most untamed passion, 
as in " Fatima " ; the sublimest aspiration, as in " St. Ag- 
nes " ; longing for rest, as in " The Lotos-Eaters." These are 
each single utterances of unmixed, unmortified feeling. They 
are like single cries. This has been entirely misunderstood 
by critics, who have taken one of them, " The Lotos-Eaters," 
for instance, and have regretted that Tennyson had not intro- 
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duced something to counteract the extreme tendency of the 
piece, or had not omitted some extreme expressions. They 
are merely studies in a single color. In this consists, to a 
great degree, their perfection. They are unfinished ; hut it is 
such incompleteness as only an artist could effect, — an artist 
of consummate skill, whose greatest skill is yet to train him- 
self for nobler results. While the world is admiring, the 
artist is conscious that what is called perfect is only incom- 
plete and preparatory. The world applauds his power of ex- 
pression. It is remarkable that the last poem but one in these 
volumes should be almost a parallel to the summit called " In- 
sufficiency " with which Mrs. Browning closes that series of 
sonnets which are the most perfect of her earlier works. The 
poet stands upon the rocky cliff. He looks out upon the sea ; 
the more mysterious sea of memory stretches still more vast 
before him, and he cries, — 

" I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me." 

Such is the close of the poems which the world held as the 
most complete and artistic of the age. The minstrel, while 
crowds applaud, casts down his instrument, tramples it under 
his feet, and awaits a fuller inspiration. 

Another mark of the still imperfect power of the artist 
is the symbolism and allegory in which the early poems 
abound. Before a poet learns to express his thought directly, 
he expresses it indirectly. All know the elaborate allegory in 
which young poets are apt to indulge. Everything in memory 
— the past, the future — is a forest, a palace, an ocean. Such, 
in these poems of Tennyson, are " The Vision of Sin," " The 
Talking Oak," " A Dream of Pair Women," " The Palace of 
Art," " The Two Voices," and others of less note. These ex- 
press indirectly what the poet learned later to speak directly. 
These are, some of them, wonderful in their way, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. Their immaturity can be seen only by 
studying the manner in which the same poet afterward 
approaches the same subjects. 

These first volumes represent thus the era of struggle, of 
aspiration. The struggle is towards the truth on the one 
1* 
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side, towards the expression of it on the other. They repre- 
sent that era which in the general history of art is called The 
Symbolic, — one which all, or nearly all, great minds in some 
way pass through. It is the period of doubt and struggle ; — 

" Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn." 

The rude material which it is the business of life to shape 
into forms of beauty stands hard, unyielding before the 
worker, and only reflects in partial outlines, or symbolizes 
in shapes more or less fanciful or fantastic, the truth which it 
cannot as yet embody worthily. It is not intended to apply 
these remarks to every individual poem in the collection. 
" The Miller's Daughter," for instance, has a perfection and 
a maturity which could hardly be surpassed. They do, how- 
ever, express the character of most, and of the collection as a 
whole. 

This period of aspiration more or less blind, of struggle 
more or less successful, of symbolism more or less conscious, 
is followed by one of attainment, or equipoise, — of peace, 
perhaps even of joy. The rude material is vanquished. The 
thought is at length defined. It is perfectly embodied in its 
expression, which becomes a partaker of its beauty. This 
period of equipoise is, it is true, one of transition ; yet it is 
none the less full of beauty and gladness. Thus the beautiful 
self-repose and self-sufficiency of the Grecian art rose out of 
the wild chaos of the Egyptian symbolism, if that may be 
called a chaos, over which the spirit of life and form was 
brooding. This period in the history of Tennyson gave 
birth to " The Princess." The spirit which manifests itself in 
this had been making itself more and more perceptible in the 
latter portion of the preceding volumes ; but here it has entire 
and unbroken sway. Pull of lightness and gayety, yet of 
thought also, — of thought not struggling towards its solution, 
but clearly defined and complete, — the poem forms a marked 
contrast to the earlier ones which we have been considering. 
The figures are no less beautifully drawn ; but they are not 
figures merely abstract and impersonal. They think, feel, 
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suffer, love, and act. The story is no less beautifully told; 
but it is now complete, — not a fragment, but a whole. It is 
remarkable how often writers, at this stage of their develop- 
ment, which answers so nearly to that of the classic Grecian 
art, adopt classic forms of expression. It may seem at first 
sight absurd to speak of " A Medley " as classic ; but yet not 
only is its general spirit of this nature, but the details have the 
classic finish. The architecture described is classic. The 
adornments, statues, and the like, are of the classic type. So 
is the beauty of the characters and their costume. So are 
their names. It would perhaps seem an over-refinement to 
remark that the only one of the members of the establishment 
of the Princess who has a romantic name — the Lady Blanche 
— was the one whose sinister influence caused the failure of 
the whole. The illustrations are very often statuesque. The 
following is one example : — 

." Wrapt in a soldier's cloak, 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot, 
And pushed by rude hands from its pedestal, 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay." 

And, finally, we are surprised to come upon such a simple 
Gallicism as this : " Rooms which gave upon a pillared porch." 
But French, it should be noticed, is the classic language of 
modern Europe. 

The beauty of this poem is sometimes lost, by considering 
it too much as a satire or a philosophical argument. It is, 
however, we think, not merely as such that the poem is to be 
regarded. As the child dips his pipe into the foamy basin, 
blows his bubble, shakes it off, and watches it as it floats with 
changing colors through the air, till it is arrested by some un- 
lucky leaf or projecting corner, and bursts in the midst of its 
flight ; so the poet, from the froth and foam of our uneasy life, 
blew this bubble, sparkling in many-colored light ; and we 
watch its graceful motion, till, striking some unexpected ob- 
stacle, its color deepens into the roseate hue of love, and it 
vanishes from our sight. 

The course of development we are considering, which is 
common, with difference in degree, to all mind, whether of 
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the race or the individual, may be best illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. The aspiration, 
the wild struggle, the stormy passion, which mark the first 
movement of this piece, represent all the early epochs of con- 
flict and blind desire, the symbolic era in art. The light 
gayety and the calm peace of the second and third movements 
represent the repose and the equipoise which follow. It is to 
this intermediate rest that " The Princess " of Tennyson 
answers ; but this cannot be the end. As, in that wonderful 
musical composition, gayety and peace are followed by the 
startling discord with which the fourth movement opens, 
when the storm and struggle break out afresh, as the spirit, 
forsaking this temporary resting-place, and mounting upward 
to loftier heights, now careless of mere instrumental perfec- 
tion, and longing only to express that lofty joy which it is 
attaining, and which is striving for utterance, leaves its instru- 
mental harmony below it, and breaks forth into articulate 
speech, — so in the history of art, the spirit of humanity, not 
content with that perfection of sculptured beauty which it has 
attained in the classic epoch, and careless indeed of all beauty, 
so that it may express the new light and lofty thought that 
have dawned upon it, drops the chisel, seizes the infinitely 
more expressive brush, and loses itself again in uncouth 
shapes, in wild and eager aspiration, until at last it reaches its 
end, and reveals that super-terrestrial beauty which rises above 
its work, rather than becomes embodied in it. In that musi- 
cal composition which has been referred to as furnishing the 
universal formula for the development of art, whether in the 
world or in the individual, the last movement, which is to lead 
to triumph and joy, not only opens in discord and reproduces 
the conflict and longing of the first, but takes up in turn the 
themes of the earlier movements and rejects them, thus re- 
peating the whole that had gone before in this final and suc- 
cessful attempt to express its highest thought. How precisely 
all this expresses the individual development which we are 
here considering, will be seen as we proceed. 

After the light gayety and intermittent earnestness of " The 
Princess," we might be doubtful under what aspect our poet 
would next meet us. We see this perfect equipoise between 
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the sensuous and the spiritual, the expression and the thought. 
When this equipoise is disturbed, which side -will preponder- 
ate ? It may he that the spiritual growth will still continue. 
It may be that, led away by outward beauty and by the 
artist's joy of creation, the poet will give over the deeper 
strivings which had before agitated his soul, and dwell hence- 
forth among the forms of fancy. Perhaps even the smile that 
plays upon his lips, as light and graceful as that which we see 
on those of some sculptured work of the later classic period, 
may become a smile of scorn, or a laugh of mockery, as the 
undulating line of the ripples of the summer sea may be 
changed to the curl of the boisterous wave. 

The forces were already at work, however, which were to 
decide this question. The mystery of death was beginning to 
open before him the greater mystery of existence ; for what 
another poet sings of the sea is still more true of the wilder 
sea of life : — 

" Only he who shares its dangers 
Comprehends its mysteries." 

Tennyson had lost the friend of his youth, and, following 
with loving thought his flight into realms of pure and spiritual 
activity, he shook off the bondage of the material, and rose, 
after renewed and long-continued buffetings with winds and 
blinding clouds, into the blue brightness of the never-clouded 
heavens. This new struggle and its triumph are recorded 
in the " In Memoriam." 

In this poem the artist strives no longer to find some sensu- 
ous form, like " The Palace of Art," and the story of " The 
Princess," which shall either image or embody his thought. 
This stands before us clad only in the flowing veil of a perfect 
melody. The poem is none the less a work of art, • — a finished 
whole. The connection is, however, inward and spiritual. 
The fragments of which it apparently consists are bound to- 
gether by a union only less vital than that which connects the 
scenes of a drama. This purely spiritual unity of the work, 
the disregard which the thought has of any material form 
perfectly answering to its beauty, or even reflecting it, shows 
clearly that the struggle for the classic perfection had passed, 
and exhibits well the natural tendency of our modern or 
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romantic art. Indeed, the work seems to meet, better than 
any other, the twofold claim which is made upon the poet of 
the present day. On the one side, the spirit of the age de- 
mands short, fugitive pieces. The age is in a hurry. If any 
talker, however eloquent he may be, get his finger into its 
button-hole, and hold it too long, it begins to be fidgety. 
Especially does it have this feeling in regard to such unprac- 
tical specimens of humanity as poets. If you have anything to 
say, it seems to tell you, " Be quick about it ; we have a great 
deal to do ; the lands you tell us of are so shadowy, that we 
do not care to invest much in them." Thus a large portion of 
its readers, and nearly all its critics, have complained of the 
" Aurora Leigh " of Mrs. Browning, — a poem of which John 
Ruskin could say, that it was, " so far as he knew, the finest 
poem which the age had produced in any language," — as if it 
were too long. The world has half congratulated itself that 
"The Excursion " of "Wordsworth stopped when it did. But 
yet the demands of art are not fully met by short and fugitive 
pieces. It craves space and material. The head upon a 
cameo may be beautiful, but it cannot affect us as the statue 
of full length and full size. These, then, are the two require- 
ments which the poet is called upon to satisfy. Our own poet, 
Longfellow, who might certainly venture as far as any one, 
brings forward his longer works in such a manner that they 
might pass as studies in some new measure, or in antiquarian 
lore, in case any one should wonder or yawn at the sight of a 
poem of any length. This peculiarity in form attracts the first 
attention. The critics quarrel about this. By the time they 
have done, the work has silently taken its place among the 
masterpieces of our literature. The "In Memoriam" satis- 
fies perfectly these two demands. It consists of short pieces, 
each perfect in itself, and together forming a perfect whole. 

The " In Memoriam " has sometimes been objected to, as if it 
were the expression of a morbid sentimentalism. It has been 
thought unmanly for a man to carry about a grief with him so 
long. It should be remembered, however, that a work is to 
be judged by its inward characteristics, and not by the length 
of time which the author may have spent in the elaboration of 
it. The data for determining the length of time covered by 
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this poem are obvious. The returns of Christmas-day, as the 
years revolve, and of the anniversary of young Hallam's death, 
occur very regularly. Of the latter there are two, and of the 
former there are three returns ; thus showing that the time 
over which the poem extends is somewhat less than three 
years. Surely a man may be forgiven for cherishing the 
memory of a friend thus long, even in this changing and for- 
getful world ; and all the more, when he grows, stronger and 
more heroic by it. 

The wholeness of this poem may be seen by suggesting a 
comparison which is sometimes made use of in it. Many a 
poem and drama have been written to relate the separation, the 
doubts, the sorrows, and the final joyful union of lovers. 
Something of this sort forms the substance of the " In Memo- 
riam," only it all occurs in the realm of spirit. Instead of 
lovers, we have friends, united by the strongest sympathies of 
heart and intellect. That which separates them is death. The 
struggles are with the phantoms that haunt with more or less 
recognition every thinking soul. The doubts are those which 
shake the very foundations of our common faith. These are 
opposed by the highest aspirations of soul, by sturdy thought, 
by the harmonies of nature, and by the hopes of religion, 
especially as these last are embodied in the triumphant glad- 
ness of the Christian jubilee. The union is a spiritual min- 
gling, almost too perfect and too holy for speech. 

The work may be divided into three parts. The first ex- 
presses the stunned and speechless despair of the initial grief. 
This reveals itself by figures and symbols, which only imply 
the poet's powerlessness to comprehend or to utter the sorrow 
that has overwhelmed him. Of this the following stanzas are 
a beautiful and striking example : — 

" The lesser griefs, that may be said, 

That breathe a thousand tender vows, 
Are but as servants in a house 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 

" Who speak their feeling as it is, 

And weep the fulness from the mind : 
' It will be hard,' they say, ' to find 
Another service such as this.' 
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" My lighter moods are like to these, 
That out of words a comfort win ; 
But there are other griefs within, 
And tears that at their fountain freeze ; 

" For by the hearth the children sit, 
Cold in that atmosphere of Death, 
And scarce endure to draw the breath, 
Or like to noiseless phantoms flit ; 

" But open converse is there none, 
So much the vital spirits sink, 
To see the vacant chair, and think, 
' How good ! how kind ! and he is gone.' " 

This dumb and half-conscious sorrow finds expression, at last, 
in doubt and inward struggle. The doubts are, whether there 
be any real progression in the universe ; whether the soul re- 
tains its being in consciousness after death ; whether, if this 
be so, his friend be not elevated so far above him that he has 
lost all feeling of fellowship. The half-conscious sorrow find- 
ing no utterance except through symbolism, the doubts that 
are only half solved, and the struggle which has not yet 
reached the higher level of peace, reproduce, though in a 
more connected manner, the elements which we have seen 
to be those of his earlier poems. Only here, in that ardent 
and imperishable friendship, the doubts contain within them- 
selves the germ of their solution. 

Prom this sea of doubt rises at length the solid land. The 
image of his friend appears to him, at first indistinctly, then 
more clearly, as he had known him of old. He recalls the 
scenes of their past happiness, the words and manners of his 
friend. He longs to have their intercourse renewed, — to see 
him again in the old familiar" way ; or, if this be impossible, to 
feel his spiritual presence. Even this higher longing regards 
him in his distinct and limited personality. As he reads, one 
night, his friend's letters, while seated in a meadow, he be- 
comes so penetrated with his spirit that there seems to flash in 
upon him a presence and a joy, as of unwonted union. Every- 
thing in this part of the poem, save perhaps the mystic union, 
is so clear, self-contained, and well defined, — partakes so 
entirely of the limited relations of earth, or of those which are 
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akin thereto, — that it seems to possess something of the same 
classic spirit of which we hare seen " The Princess " was 
the utterance ; only it is nobler and more human. The poet, 
however, does not remain at this point. He changes his resi- 
dence, and thus becomes gradually separated from the more 
personal and limited recollections of his friend. He thinks of 
him at last more as the representative of a perfect humanity. 
The Christmas-bells ring out again, and inspire him with new 
life. He calls to them, — 

" King out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in." 

The change was not sudden. As in the spring, now and then, 
a summer-like day comes, the herald of what shall succeed, 
and as in the early summer belated chills and storms of 
spring sometimes intrude amid the fairer hours, so variable 
and inartificial is the progress of this poem. 

But the change, though slow, is at last complete. His old 
doubts are not merely quieted ; they become absorbed and lost 
in a new and perfect intuition. He sees how, in spite of con- 
fusion and bloodshed, the world is working out its glorious 
destiny. The problems which have haunted him so long, and 
filled his life with gloom, become changed to glad promises of 
joy. His longing for union with his friend is satisfied. His 
union is no longer one within the limits of time and place, but 
one as broad and universal as being itself. 

" Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 

" What art thou, then ? I cannot guess ; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee, some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less : 

" My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 
VOL. XC. — NO. 186. 2 
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" Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice : 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die." 

These verses form the natural close of the poem. Nothing 
could he added save the suhlime prayer and ascription of 
glory which follows : — 

" O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 

" That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 

" With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul." 

These closing lines, which represent the loftiest intuition, 
the objects of which are present in unclouded splendor to the 
eye of the higher reason, and which call forth and satisfy the 
profoundest feelings of love and awe, hut which yet refuse to 
be reduced to the categories of the understanding and the 
forms of the imagination, and are superior to all the paltry 
figures of speech, constitute the most exalted poetry, and the 
truest illustration of what is striven for by the modern or 
romantic art. Indeed, the absence of all ornament of diction 
at the close of the " In Memoriam " is very striking. In the 
last three divisions of the poem there is scarcely one figure of 
speech, save such as have become incorporated into the Eng- 
lish language. The same is true of the proem, and of the 
marriage lay, which is placed at the end of the volume. The 
artistic worth of comparisons and metaphors is apt to be ex- 
aggerated. A young writer is prone to think more of a happy 
figure than of anything else which he has accomplished. 
Readers often place the same value upon them. Indeed, for 
the popular mind, they are essential. They stand, however, 
far below the perfect embodiment of the thought itself, — as 
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much beneath it as the shadow is less worthy than the sub- 
stance. It is certainly much nobler to tell what my thought 
is, than to say what it is like. To this height the closing por- 
tions of the " In Memoriam " have attained. The poet has 
toiled upward through the region of chasm and mist, through 
that of forest and cloud, and has reached the elevation from 
which he gazes upward into the clear blue of heaven, where 
no passing shadow can dim its glory. He has given his grief 
and his doubts free leave to develop themselves to their utmost, 
and by their own dialectics they have become transmuted 
into this high and holy joy. The poet's wanderings and strug- 
gles are over. He can return to that "Palace of Art*' from 
which he was thrust out ; or rather he has been unconsciously 
constructing a new " Palace of Art " more glorious than the 
first ; for that was formed of fancies merely, but this is built 
of the deeds and doubts, the sorrows and the faith of a life, 
which have become idealized by poetry, and made glorious by 
the glad triumph that has crowned them. Henceforth he can, 
undisturbed by these inward struggles, yield himself more 
fully to the enjoyment of his art. 

The first volume of poems which followed was that entitled 
" Maud." As the poem which gives the name of the volume 
was composed at wide intervals, it bears few marks of any one 
period. By the side, however, of the most exquisite melodies 
of love, we have the harsh, jangling measure in which the poet 
sings of the evils of the time. This blending of styles, which 
has been so severely judged by some of the critics, shows at 
least one thing, — that the poet has reached a stand-point from 
which he can disregard that mere outward beauty, that 
smooth and rich melody, which seemed the chief object of 
his earlier works. He has found that there is something 
higher for the artist even than mere beauty, and that is 
truth. Previously, his object was to express the truth beauti- 
fully ; now, it is simply to express the truth. "We thus have 
that contempt for mere beauty which is the element of the 
modern Christian or romantic art. The completeness of the 
minor poems has been already referred to. There is also, 
especially in " The Charge of the Light Brigade," as it was 
originally published, an element of rough objectivity, which 
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has not before made its appearance in the writings of Tenny- 
son. We would very gladly linger upon these poems, and the 
more gladly as the public taste does not seem to have finally 
settled itself in regard to them. We pass, however, at once to 
the " Idyls of the King." 

This latest of the works of T eim y son possesses all the 
strength and beauty which the most ardent of his admirers 
could have expected. Another " In Memoriam " would re- 
quire a fresh life. New aspirations and struggles, like those 
of the earlier poems, would demand another youth. We have 
in the four poems of which this volume consists, instead of 
these qualities which appeal at once to our inmost spirit, a 
strong manliness, an artistic freedom, and a fidelity, which, if 
they lay less claim to our sympathy, make no less upon our 
admiration. It is easy to see, through all of Tennyson's 
Works, the hold which the legends of King Arthur have 
had upon him. " The Lady of Shalott," the " Morte d' Ar- 
thur," of the earlier poems, " The Day-Dream," the division 
of the " In Memoriam " numbered 01., all show how these 
tales had seized upon his fancy, and striven to reproduce 
themselves, directly or indirectly. In this volume we have 
the same legend which formed the basis of " The Lady of 
Shalott." There, however, it is not used to symbolize the 
maiden's love, or the artist's life in the realm of forms, but it 
is a simple tale, having no meaning but itself. There is, too, 
no abrupt tearing of a narration from its surroundings, as in 
the " Morte d' Arthur." There, where the struggle was for 
classic symmetry and completeness, the story could not be told 
by itself without having eleven shadowy books of a complete 
epic poem looming up behind it. Here each story is told 
simply, and while it has no meaning but itself, it has at the 
same time no torn edges by which it should be united with 
anything outside of itself. The great power of the work con- 
sists in the fulness and accuracy of the delineation of the 
characters which appear in it. As the female portraits of his 
earlier poems were drawn by description only, these are drawn 
almost wholly by narration. We have thus no shadows, but 
living and breathing persons. As from some simple melody 
of the ancient Church modern composers have developed the 
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full harmonies which were latent in it, but of which the 
original composer never dreamed ; so from some simple hint, 
some single event, perhaps, in these old legends, has Tenny- 
son drawn the harmonious fulness of womanly nature, which 
is true in all points to the original, but has the completeness 
of a fresh creation of the present time. These four " Idyls " 
are representations in turn of the true woman doubted, of the 
false woman successful in her wiles, of the woman loved and 
unloved, and of the woman loved, first false, and then repent- 
ant. In the epic, character is subordinate to events ; but in 
these poems everything else is subordinate to the character. 
Thus, compared with the epic form, these poems are eminently 
subjective, though, so far as the range of the poet's own inter- 
nal history is concerned, they are in the highest degree ob- 
jective. 

The style of the poems answers to the truth of the narra- 
tions. He who recognized in Tennyson only the dealer in 
conceits and pretty images, in smooth sentences and feminine 
niceties of phrase, will recognize him no longer. The poet 
has served his apprenticeship in these arts. He has conquered 
all the success which dexterity and finish could win. He is 
now master of his tools, and can give himself wholly up to that 
which is the true object of his labor. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find occasional carelessness by the side of a manly, 
outspoken bluntness, of which one knowing only the earlier 
Tennyson would hardly have dreamed. To seek out and write 
down these peculiarities of the poems were an ungrateful task. 
Of the contempt for mere beauty, however, the following may 
serve as examples. The spearmen of Earl Doorm, at their 
meal, are described as 

" Feeding like horses, when you hear them feed." 

And again, 

" The brawny spearman let his cheek 
Bulge with the unswallowed piece, and, turning, stared." 

The following description would almost seem to have been 
taken from " Aurora Leigh," so far as its ghastly effect is 
concerned : — 

" The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still." 
2 * 
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The examples of a disregard of that feminine delicacy 
which marked his earlier works might be taken at random 
from " Vivien." Through them, however, the old purity shines 
only the more conspicuously. An example of careless versifi- 
cation, to which others might be added, is the following : — 

" And that she feared she was not a true wife." 

In the poet's intention the emphasis is upon not, while the 
measure requires it to be placed upon was ; while in a line of 
parallel significance, that occurs shortly before, the natural 
modulation of the voice corresponds with the sense : — 

" O me ! I fear that I am no true wife." 

The blemishes to which we have referred can be illustrated 
by particular examples. The strength and beauty can be seen 
only by following the tales step by step. "We will, however, 
quote one passage, the only fault of which is a refinement in 
the analysis of the feeling too minute for the time or the occa- 
sion. It is the soliloquy of the guilty Guinevere after the 
departure of the King : — 

" Gone — my lord ! 
Gone through my sin to slay and to be slain ! 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell ? I should have answered his farewell. 
His mercy choked me. Gone, my lord the King, 
My own true lord ! how dare I call him mine ? 
The shadow of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one pollution : he, the King, 
Called me polluted : shall I kill myself? 
What help in that ? I cannot kill my sin, 
If soul be soul ; nor can I kill my shame ; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 
The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to months, 
The months will add themselves and make the years, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 
And mine will ever be a name of scorn. 
I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be ; that is but of the world. 
What else ? what hope ? I think there was a hope, 
Except he mocked me when he spake of hope : 
His hope he called it ; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 
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My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights — 
To whom my false, voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 
Would not look up, or half despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb — 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 
I wanted warmth and color which I found 
In Lancelot — now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot nor another. Is there none 
Will tell the King I love him though so late ? 
Now ere he goes to the great battle ? none : 
Myself must tell him in that purer life, 
But now it were too daring. Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here ? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known : 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another." 

We have thus considered, so far as our limits would allow, 
the successive poems of Tennyson, principally in their relation 
to one another. "We have been forced to omit much that we 
would have gladly said. We have made little reference to 
certain distinctive peculiarities by which all Tennyson's verse 
is marked. Among these we would cite his truth to nature, 
united with the power to make the picture produce precisely 
the effect, the shade of feeling that he designs, — a power 
comparable to nothing but the atmospheric effects in the vis- 
ible universe, or perhaps to the skill of Turner in art. We 
might refer also to the magical beauty thrown sometimes over 
an ordinary landscape, as in " The Lady of Shalott " over 
scenery which would be found, should we analyze the descrip- 
tion, monotonous and commonplace. Nor should we omit 
the poet's fondness for the ring of the Saxon, or, in connec- 
tion with this, his preference for monosyllables, a whole stanza 
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sometimes consisting of little else. Such are the two fol- 
lowing : — 

" Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest death ; and lo ! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

" Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 

Thou madest man he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him ; thou art just." 

Had Pope read these lines, the world would have lost one of 
his own most epigrammatic verses. 

Our object has been to show that underneath the poet's 
imaginative beauty and verbal strength was working an ear- 
nest life. In the beginning Tennyson was dowered with a 
wealth with which others would have rested content. He 
pressed onward, unshrinking, through doubts and difficulties, 
until he attained the rich results which we have been consid- 
ering. How many poets are there who begin their career with 
such success as others win only at the close ? " A new poet ! " 
cries the world. There is burning enthusiasm, glowing meta- 
phor, rich expression, great, though spasmodic strength. Then 
they pass away, and we hear from them no more. They stand 
on the symbolic threshold of Art, but lack firmness, or lofti- 
ness of purpose, or energy of mind, to force their way through 
this entrance into the fairer world beyond. This Tennyson 
has done, and has shown us that the highest genius best repays 
the highest culture. 

If we compare Tennyson with the other principal British 
poets, we find that in him the intellect predominates. By this 
we mean, that the great problems which beset him, and the 
development through which he has passed, are intellectual. 
In Mrs. Browning they are emotional. Thus the two stand 
over against one another. The problem that works itself out 
through the poems of Robert Browning is the reconciliation of 
the two, — that is, of the intellect and the emotion in the out- 
ward world. Thus they together, the complements of each 
other, form the crown of the modern British poetry. The 
age, however, is intellectual. Thus Tennyson is its truest 
prophet, and is worthy to be its Laureate. 
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The American editions of Tennyson are too well known to 
need praise. It may be noticed, however, that in the later 
editions there is no division made between his second and 
third publications. All are collected under the single inscrip- 
tion, " Published in 1832 " ; whereas in the course of them 
occurs an interval of ten years. We are sorry, too, that, as 
the number of the poems increased, it was found necessary, 
for the sake of compression, to arrange them with very little 
regard to their order. As they stand in some editions, the 
effect is somewhat as if the " Paradise Regained " should be 
printed in the middle of the " Paradise Lost." Such an ar- 
rangement suggests a Tennyson taken to pieces and packed in 
a box, rather than the symmetrical whole which we have been 
wont to see. 
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Diodorus relates that, when Semiramis had subdued many 
nations, loaded with spoil, she broke into Ethiopia. There she 
came upon a wonderful lake, whose waters were vermilion in 



